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COLLECTIVE NOTES 

You may have noticed that the last pack- 
et (#744) got to you a little late. On Tues- 
day, the press broke down and the earliest 
we could get it fixed was Thursday so it 
wasn^t until that night that we could mail 
the packet. 

Our economy story on page one is primar- 
ily a response to the deluge of "here comes 
the recovery" stories that have been in the 
press lately. We hope to follow it up with 
more articles, so if there are other aspects 
you'd like to see us cover, get in touch. 

Much of the information for the story 
came from Dollars and Sense, a monthly econ- 
omic bulletin put out by members of the Union 
of Radical Political Economics. For informa- 
tion on how to get a subscription write: Dol- 
lars and Sense, 324 Somerville Ave., Somer- 
ville, Ma. 02143. 

Return on tlbe November bills has been 
slow so far. Please, don't let yours lie a- 
round on your desk too long. Send us money 
now, while you are thinking about it. Thanks. 

LNS 


I F YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GE T A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW AND WE'LL SEND YOU ANOTHER SOON. 



[see graphics to go with this story] 

: "ECONOMIC RECOVERY"— WHO IS GAINING 

AND WgO IS LOSING? 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Headlines heralding an"econom- 
ic recovery" have graced the front pages of news- 
papers throughout the country this fall. Economic 
forecasters tremble with anticipation as they cite 
changes in inventory growth, a rise in the third 
quarter Gross National Product, increased product- 
ivity and a boost in corporate profits. 

Of course the various"experts" change their 
minds about the strength of the recovery virtually 
once a week. The pessimists among them point to in- 
flation and the instability of the economy as a 
whole. The optimists talk their way through the 
dark clouds by pointing to this or that minute in- 
dicator. But all acknowledge that the technical ec- 
onomic signs for business are up for the time being. 

What that means for people, however, is a com- 
pletely different story. In fact, the recovery hasn’t 
improved people's lives a bit, and it doesn’t promise 
to in the near future . 

What ’ s All The Fuss About? 

Several economic indicators have gotten the bus- 
iness community excited this fall. The Federal Res- 
erve Board, for example, recently announced that in- 
dustrial production rose in September for the fifth 
consecutive month, and was the largest rise in that 
five-month period. This increase in the output of the 
nation's factories, gines and utilities was 1.9%— 
the biggest monthly advance since November, 1964. 

The rise in production came in large part because 
of the swing by the nation's businesses as a whole 
from massive liquidation (selling) of inventory 
stock to a modest buildup of stock in hand. This auto* 
matically brings about more orders to the factories 
and more production. A recent Commerd'' Department 
report on business inventories showed an increase of 
$1.29 billion in the August total. Government spokes- 
people were quick to say, however, that the rise 
would not necessarily continue in- the future. 

These reports led up to the late October an- 
nouncement of a massive gain in the third quarter 
of the year in the Gross National Product — the sum 
total of all goods and services produced in the U.S. 
in one year — at an annual rate of 11.2%. 

But what':really thrilled the business community 
was the October 25 Department of Labor announcement 
that the productivity of American workers surged up- 
ward more sharply during the summer months than at 
any time in over four years. 

The average worker's output per-person-hour in- 
creased at an annual rate of 9.5% during the three 
months ending September 30. That was enough to off- 
set any higher wage rates, said the Labor Department, 
and it reduced corporations' labor costs "per unit" 
by 2.4%. 

This bit of good news for business added up to 
the final stanza of the recovery song-ecorporate pro- 
fits are on the upswing. A recent Wall Street Jour- 
nal survey of 626 companies showed a 4.6% earnings 
rise in the third quarter form the April-June (.second' 
quarter) survey. 

And" after-tax corporate profits for April through 
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June increased 13% over January-March, reaching a 
level of 70% billion a year , " report' si Dollars & 

Sense, a monthly economic bulletin put out by mem- 
bers of the Union for Radical Political Economics 
(URPE) . 

Good News For Some, Bad News For Most 

What's behind business reports of increased 
productivity and profits? "Now as in past recoveries, 
writes Dollars & Sense, "employers can increase 
production by bpeedr-up and by lengthening the work 
week through increasing overtime. With unemployment 
still high, workers lack the power to resist speed- 
up or to demand higher wages. 

"Also the recession allows business the oppor- 
tunity to abandon old methods of production that 
have been unprofitable. As sales pick up, new and 
more prodiictii/e equipment can be introduced. This 
whole process of business getting more out of labor 
shows up sharply in the productive data." 

One economist pointed by way of example, to 
a recession in the mid-fifties in which the auto- 
mobile industry laid off tremendous numbers of 
workers. It wasn't until the mid-1960s — when auto- 
mobile production was approximately 50% greater — 
that the number of autoworkers that had been em- 
ployed before the fifties recession was restored. 

If the recovery has come in large part via 
the increased sweat of those fortunate enough to 
hold a job, what about those who are unemployed? 
October's official Department of Labor unemployment 
rate was 8.6%, up from September's 8.3%. In add- 
ition the number of people out of work six months 
or more increased by 155.^000 in September, reaching 
a total of 1.6 million — the largest number since 
records began to be kept after World War II. 

These long term jobless, "once known as 'hard- 
core 'unemployed, are now termed 'hardship' unemploy- 
ed," reports the UE News newspaper of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers union. "No 
doubt someone in the Labor Department was promoted 
for coming up with that nice distinction." 

Many economists estimate that the real unem- 
ployment rate is actually at least twice as high 
as reported because the Labor Department's statis- 
tics do not take into account those people who are 
underemployed (those working less than 20 hours a 
week, but who want more work) and those who have, 
out of desperation, given up looking for work. And 
among women and third world people, the unemploy- 
ment rate is much higher. 

The National Urban League says the real unem- 
ployment rate among black people in the second 
quarter of 1975 was 26.1% adding that "actual unem- 
ployemnt among blacks in many cities is certainly 
as pervasive as it was during the Great Depression 
of the 1930' s." 

"It's very severe for third world workers, agreed 
Jim Houghton of Fight Back, an organization of 
black construction workers in Harlem. "It's always 
been bad and now it's worse than it's ever been. I 
mean just about every other person is out of work 
now." 

The Wall Street Journal reported in late Oct- 
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ober that many of the 14 million workers who will 
receive unemployment benefits this year are exhaust- 
ing their benefits and will have to go on welfare. 
"It's degrading," the Journal quoted James Elmore, 
a white, 59-year old former construction worker,— as 
saying in the Philadelphia wfelfare office. "I just 
can’t understand why they put you through this. 

Here I am a veteran wounded in Korea, Purple Heart, 
all kinds of medals. I can’t understand it." 

"Ford and I Secretary of the Treasury] Simon 
and everyone else maintain that unemployment will 
remain at least 7% throughout 1977-78," one New 
York economist concluded, "so any recovery that’s 
expected is clearly not a recovery for American 
working people." 

The Specter of Inflation 

To add to people ’ s economic woes , is the ever- 
present reality of inflation. In October, says 
the Wall Street Journal, "wholesale prices spurted 
a seasonably adjusted 1.8% which equals a sizzling 
21.6% annual clip as prices climbed sharply for 
farm products as well as industrial goods." 

"Prices didn't stop rising even during the worst 
part of the recession," explains Dollars & Sense in 
its October 'Economy in Review' section, "but they 
did slow down. After all, with so many people out 
of work and almost everyone’s real income falling, 
[because of price increases] people couldn’t buy 
as much. And this meant businesses could not push i 
u^n their prices as fast. . . 

"But as production picked up, so did prices. . . 
the higher incomes that come later in recoveries 
will make it possible for prices to be pushed up 
again." 

The business community insists that workers' 
demands for higher wages is a big reason for in- 
flation. "The fundamental outlook for subdued in- 
flation," wrote Business Week this fall, "rests on 
moderation in wages and marked improvement in pro- 
ductivity." • 

But others disagree. Even Fortune magazine’s 
November issue in its analysis of the extreme 
inflation in the construction industry, reported 
that the cost of engineering and "hardware" (steel, 
pipes, etc.) far outweighed any wage increases for 
construction workers, 20% of whom have been laid 
off nationwide. 

"You can look , for example, during phase I and 
II of Nixon's economic phases," one New York 
economist explained. "When wages were held at 5.5%, 
there was still a tremendous inflation, far exceeding 
5.5%. And in the last year, real wages had decreased 
something like 5%. So far from being the cause of 
inflation, workers are the victims of inflation." 

Some four million workers are covered by major 
contracts up for renewal in 1976. How militant 
their demands will be is a question still up for 
grabs. The majority of the workers are in five 
industries — trucking, rubber, construction, electri- 
cal equipment and auto. In that group only the auto- 
workers and some construction workers have been 
able to keep up with soaring cost of living increases 
in recent years. 

The United Rubber workers , for example, settled 
with the tire manufacturers in 1973 for wage increases 


of around 5,5% a year, with no escalator clause, 
so that the cost of living has now far exceeded 
their real earnings . 

But Fortune magazine quotes conservative Labor 
Secretary John Dunlop this summer as saying 
"Since when was there any principle in wage 
setting or in equity or anything else, that wages 
had 66 adjust themselves to the cost of living 
year by year?" 

Ford's Ideas far the Future 

Many of Ford's economic policies are, at 
this point, thinly disguised electioneering for 
1976. Referring recently to recovery-bound 
statistics, Ford said the figures indicated "we're 
on our way to a sensible, long-range answer to 
the peaks and valleys" of the economy — a state- 
ment branded patently impossible by economists 
who see these "peaks and valleys ' as inherent 
crises within a capitalist economic framework. 

Beyond that, "ail of Ford's activities are 
bent upon reducing essential services for people, 
and social programs," commented one economist. 

His tax proposal for joint tax and spending cuts 
"has a neutral effect," he continued, "like 
putting in with one hand, and taking away with 
the other." 

Ford has declined to specify exactly where 
his proposed $28 billion of savings in the 1977 
fiscal year budget would come from in order to 
put through a corresponding $28 billion cut 
in taxes. But he did disclose to a group of 
newspaper columnists in mid-October that one 
element of the expenditure saving would probably 
be a "cap" on built-in increases in various bene- 
fit programs such as Social Security, veterans' 
benefits, food Sgtapipst and medicare. 

In another speech on October 15, the ^Presi- 
dent said Congress ought to back his plan "be- 
cause the American people are demanding this kind 
of equity." 

The president is adept at conjuring up images 
of hard-working "middle Americans" and investment- 
starved corporations. As he told a group of 
Republican women in Dallas , if things continue 
the way they've been going, "by the year 2000, 
half of the nationawill be living off the other 
half." 

But "if half the country is supporting the 
other half, it's the bottom half that's support- 
ing the top," writes Dollars & Sense. "Corporate 
income taxes which in 1960 accounted for 23% of 
total Federal government revenues, now represent 
less than 15%. In contrast, payroll taxes — paid 
only half by corporations and half by workers — 
have risen from 16% to 29% of the total over that 
period." 

New York URPE member Bill Tabb predicts that 
"there will probably be a major push foom 
conservative congresspeople and business to reduce 
taxes so that corporations can more easily invest, 
the idea being that unless corporations can make 
more profits, there will be no increase in jobs." 

"For instance," says Tabb, "look at the pro- 
posed 10% investment tax credit. They don't call 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8] 
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[Note to editors: See the page of graphics in this 
packet to accompany the following story. Also see 
#720, 725 and 726 for more background.] 

WEST CLOSES IN AS ANGOLA 
GAINS INDEPENDENCE 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Portugal ended almost 500 years 
of colonial rule in Angola November 11, but there is 
no peace in the vast, mineral -weal thy, west African 
territory. War is raging on at least three fronts, 
and already many western powers, including the United 
States, are heavily involved in the effort to prevent 
the leftist Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) from taking power. 

The decolonization ceremony took place under 
the glittering chandel iers of the pink-stuccoed, 1 6th 
century presidential palace overlooking the harbor 
of Luanda, the country's capital. Behind the Portu- 
guese High Commissioner', who lowered his country's 
flag for the final time, hung a large tapestry map 
showing the full extent of Portugal's once sprawling 
African empire. 

Angola was the fifth and last of Portugal's 
African territories to gain its freedom in the past 
eighteen months, and it will become Africa ' s 49th 
independent nation. 

Despite Portugal's history of harsh colonial 
repression, however, the Portuguese High Commissioner 
denied Portugal was to blame for the present crisis. 

He was leaving Angola, he said, "with my head held 
high and without any sense of guilt." 

The Portuguese have refused to hand over power 
to MPLA or to either of the other two movements, the 
National jFront for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA) 
or the National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA). Both of these groups have joined 
forces to fight against MPLA. 

MPLA announced from Luanda the establishment of 
a government dedicated to the elimination of ,al1 
"vestiges of colonial ism and imperialist aggression 
and domination." At the same time, FNLS and UNITA 
announced the formation of another government from 
Kinshasa, the capital of neighboring Zaire. 

Reports Fn Portuguese newspapers said that in- 
dependence celebrations in Luanda involved the entire 
population of the city. 

Foreign Intervention 

But at the very moment that Angola's independence 
was announced, foreign intervention threatens to 
plunge Angola into the fiercest war to be seen on 
the African cont tnent ifn:the thirty years if Africa's 
decolonization since World War II. 

Two motorized mercenary- led columns of troops 
are rapidly advancing ffom ithe southern Angola border 
with Namibia (Southwest Africa). According to reports 
in the London Observer, Portuguese who talked with 
the mercenaries say that English-speaking officers 
are leading the column, and the Portuguese believe 
these officers to be South Africans. 

The column crossed, the Angola-Namibia border in 
late October. Portuguese military sources say that 
Africans comprise over half of the troops, including 
members of a force led by’FNLA military commander 
Daniel Chipenda, who broke away from MPLA in 1973, 
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and former black regulars of the Portuguese army 
which fought against MPLA guerrillas for over a 
decade. 

Most of the white mercenaries are former Portu- 
guese officers who are now members of the clandestine, 
Ultra-right "Portuguese Liberation Army," sympathe- 
tic to former Portuguese President Antonio de 
Spinola, and believed to be financed largely from 
Parfis and Madrid by exiled Portuguese businessmen. 

MPLA said that units of UNITA were also fight- 
ing in the column, and called^the force '.'a brigade 
of international fascists." 

Although precise news is difficult to obtain 
from Angola, it now seems certain that the mercenary- 
led force has taken the strategic port of Lobito 
from MPLA, Lobito is about 400 miles from Angola's 
southern border and about half way to Luanda , an 
MPLAS stronghold . 

As the mercenary column entered Angola, fighting 
also broke out in the oil -rich enclave of Cabinda, to 
Angola's north. Troops based in Zaire are reported 
to have exchanged mortar and machine-gune fire with 
MPLA troops, who have long been strong in the terri- 
tory. 

MPLA forces also repeled an attack from across 
the Zaire border by troops belonging to the Front 
for the Liberation of the Enclave of Cabinda (FLEC) , 
an organ i zat Ion heavi 1 y backed by Mobutu Sese Seko, 
the president of Zaire, who is also a major support- 
er of both FNLA and UNITA. 

Increasing U.S. Role 

A report in the Sunday' Times of London November 
9 now confirms what many critics of American foreign 
policy toward Angola have been asserting for some 
time: that the U.S. is playing an increasingly lar- 
ger role in providing arms and airplanes to ant ? - 
MPLA forces. For several weeks, says the Times re- 
porter, U.S. -marked freighter planes have been land- 
ing in Kinshasa. 

"It appears that the Americans and the Belgians 
are now the biggest suppliers [of planes] for FNLA- 
UNITA," writes the reporter, who spent several weeks 
in Kinshasa researching the story. The article also 
states that U.S. C-130 transport planes have been 
ferrying FNLA troops into Angola on a regular basis. 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger discussed 
official U.S. policy toward Angola in a meeting with 
representatives of the Organization of African Unity 
in late September. Kissinger said that one of the 
three major U.S. concerns in Africa was "that the 
continent be free of great power rivalry or conflict." 

Adding a "cautionary word" specifically about 
Angela, he proclaimed, "We are most alarmed at the 
interference of extracoint mental powers who do not 
wish Africa well , and Whose involvement is inconsis- 
tent with the promise of true independence." 

But in a report prepared by Kissinger in 1970 
for President Nixon, and made publ ic only last year, 
Kissinger stated that "the biggest U.S. interest 
in southern Africa Is In Angola." 

CIA support of FNLA dates back to 1962, accord- 
ing to recent reports in the New York Times, when 
President Kennedy and the CIA selected FNLA leader 
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Roberto Holden as their man to back for the future if 
Portugal ever lost its hold in Angola. 

Although support waned for Holden in the late 
sixties, it was reactivated after the April, 1974 
coup in Portugal. State Department officials have ad- 
mitted privately, according to the radical radio news 
service, Internews, that they were looking for a 
movement "we can play ball with." 

The CIA interest in UNITA is more recent. UNITA 
president Jonas Savimbi recently announced that he 
Is receiving armaments from "ant i -commun i st western 
nations and their allies," according to Africa News. 

U.S. support for the two movement has been large- 
ly indirect, disbursed mostly through the government 
of Zaire. According to a well-informed source, the 
U.S. assisted the FNLA in the 1960s by treating it 
as another division of Zaire's army. 

"Mobutu's interest in Angola should be apparent 
to even the most casual observer of central and south- 
ern African politics," writes Carolyn FI uehr-Lobban 
in the November issue of^Southern Africa Magazine. 
Angola and Zaire share a 1500 mile borderland a fed- 
eration of two of Africa's wealthiest countries, 

Zaire under Mobutu and Angola under Holden (Mobutu's 
brothei in-law) "would create the most powerful finan- 
cial and political axis in Africa." 

Zaire's recent involvement in Angola is well- 
documented. In an MPLA press conference in late 
August, captured FNLA prisoners said that t^nks used 
by the FNLA were "no more than units of armored cars 
of the Zairean army, commanded and crewed by officers 
and men of Mobutu's army." 

Zaire has also aided in the supplying of UNITA., 
Because UNITA controls no ports, most of its military 
equipment must be flown in to its headquarters in 
Silva Porto. Several reporters have seen airplanes, 
many of U.S. make, landing in Silva Porto, and un- 
loading arms. The Johannesburg Star reported in late 
October that ammunition was flown into Silva Porto 
from Thysville in Zaire. 

In addition, the Johannesburg Star reported that 
an employee of Alaska International Air was in a char- 
ter plane which landed at a Zaire Air Force base in 
September. In mid-October, a Zaire pilot was shot 
down inside MPLA controlled territory flying a U.S.- 
made Cessna. The Johannesburg Star also reported that 
a Cessna bombed a radio station near Luanda. 

The Washington Post reported in mid-October that r 
a representative of Ranger Air, a Florida-based air 
chater company, was believed to have been seized by 
liberation fighters in Angola. The Post has also re- 
ported charges that U.S. Skymasters were flying mili- 
tary equipment from West Germany to Carmona, the 
FNLA headquarters in northern Angola. 

New Zaire Aid Package 

President Ford submitted a military aid bill to 
Congress in early November which includes a new aid 
package for Zaire totaling $60 million, four times 
the 1975 level, and seven times the 1974 level. 

The package is comprised of $20 million in Export- 
Import loans, $20 million in Food for Peace credit, 
and $20 million for "Security Supporting Assistance," 
which exists to "support or promote economic or 


pol it ical stabi 1 i ty. 

The State Department claims that the aid is re- 
quired to solve Zaire' s balance of payments problems 
stemming from a drop in world copper prices. About 
60% of Zaire's foreign exchange comes from the export 
of copper. "Yet, Zambia, which is 90% dependent on 
its cooper earnings, is not scheduled for any assis- 
tance," points out the Washington Office on Africa, 
a watchdrog group critical of U.S. foreign policy 
in Africa. 

It has also been reported that the French have 
begun flying in arms and military equipment earmarked 
for FNLA to Kinshasa. French President Valery Giscard 
D'Estaing visited Zaire in Aggust and held talks 
with Holden during his stay there. 

Much has been made in the western press of Soviet 
support for MPLA. The movement is practically never 
mentioned in U.S. newspapers or media without a 
"Soviet-backed" preface. 

But the London Times reported recently that 
"despite the MPLA's dependence on communist support 
and its Marxist-oriented policies, it is not, as some 
of its critics allege, simply an instrument of the 
Sdviet Union." 

Le Monde reports that the relationship between 
MPLA and the Soviet Union is "not the smoothest." 

One MPLA leader told the Le Monde reporter that the 
relationship "also depends on relations between the 
USSR and the U.S." 

MPLA has also received increasing support from 
non-aligned countries. Portuguese sources, reports 
Le Monde, say that Yugoslavia has been the movement's 
biggest supplier of weapons in the past four months, 
and in Africa itself MPLA is receiving stronger back- 
ing from its longtime supporters. 

As of November 14, 25 countries — including 
Cuba, North Vietnam, Mozambique, Algeria, Guinea- 
Bissau and the USSR --have recognized the MPLA gov- 
ernment in Angola. Mozambique announced that it would 
send troops to help MPLA defend its territory, and 
Mozambique President Samora Machel called on all 
Mozambican workers to donate a day's pay to support 
the MPLA's struggle. 

MPLA President Agostinho Neto insists that 
"UNITA and FNLA are not national liberation movements. 
They are tribal organizations in the service of for- 
eigners and trying to caree up Angola." 

But MPLA has said that as long as there is 
colonialism or neocolonialism in Angola there will 
be war, and if Holden or Savimbi seize power, the 
war wi 1 1 go on. 

-30- 
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SOONER OR LATER 

NEW YORK (LNS) — About 110 persons turned 
out for a $20-a-plate dinner held at the Beverly 
Hilton in Los Angeles, by Rabbi Baruch Korff to 
honor his close friend, former president Richard 
Nixon. "I fully believe that every detractor of 
President Nixon will come before the bar of justice 
whether in this world or the next," Korff told 
the dinner guests. 

-30- 
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[See packets #(> 15 , 679 and 684 for background to 
this story and for graphics.] 

ATMORE-HOLMAN DEFENDANT CONVICTED OF ASSAULT 
IN CONNECTION WITH 1974 ALABAMA PRISON UPRISING 

NEW YORK (LNS) — -Gamba Mani (Oscar Johnson), one 
of nine black prisoners known as the Atmore-Holman 
Brothers, was found guilty November 12 on charges 
of assault. It was Gamba 1 s third conviction stemming 
from the January, 1974 uprising at Alabama's Atmore 
prison farm in which an inmate and a guard were 
killed. 

In a 1 ightning-fast trial similar to previous 
Atmore-Holman cases, the jury was selected on Monday, 
evidence heard on Tuesday, and the guilty verdict and 
15 year sentence pronounced on Wednesday, November 
12. Last spring, in a one-day trial, Gamba was 
found guilty and sentenced to 31 years for second 
degree murder of a guard, and sentenced to £0 years 
for assault with intent to murder an inmatee 

Before the latest sentence was announced, 

Gamba told the court, "I am accused of assault, but 
I am the one that has been assaulted. I have been 
judged because of my race and my revolutionary be- 
liefs. But I will also be set free by my revolu- 
tionary bel iefs." 

The 15 year sentence issued for the recent as- 
sault conviction brings Gamba 1 s sentence to a total 
of 168 years, including timeffor his original con- 
viction. 

On January 18, 1974, prisoners in the segrega- 
tion unit of Atmore prison farm took action after 
a guard had beaten a member of Inmates for Action 
(IFA), a state-wide prison rights group. The pri- 
soners took two guards hostage and demanded that 
inmates be allowed to talk to several publichffg- 
ures about conditions at the prison. Instead, 

Warden Marion B. Harding responded with an assault 
by state troopers. 

During the attack, one of the guards, Luel 1 
Barrow, was fatally stabbed, and then- 1 FA chairman 
George (Chagina) Dobbins was shot. Chagina was 
alive, with gunshot wounds, when placed in an am- 
bulance, but died from nine ax-like wounds to the 
head when he arrived at the hospital. Escambia 
County Sheriff Scotty Byrnes had been with him in 
the ambulance along with the driver. 

Two months later, on March 1 4 , 1974, Tommy 
Yukeena Dotson was taken from his cell at Alabama's 
Holman prison and stabbed and beaten to death by 
four guards. In the course of the struggle, how- 
ever, Dotson was able to momentari ly wrestle the 
knife away and fatally wound one of the guards be- 
fore he died. 

Four prisoners were laterr indicted for murder 
of the guard on the grounds that they passed the 
knife to Dotson. But these charges were later 
dropped for lack of evidence. 

Forty-one inmates were indicted for the Atmore 
rebellion, but only seven were brought to trial — 
all members of the Inmates for Action. The series 
of one-day trials last spring brought sentences 


ranging' from 20 years for assault, to a death 
sentence for Johnny (l mani) Harris, on charges 
of murdering the guard. 

Gamba 's recently concluded trial involved 
charges of assaulting a white prisoner during the 
rebellion. The inmate, Jewell Thomas, was a trust- 
ee in the segregation unit notorious for selling 
water to other inmates. Since many cells in the 
segregation unit have no running water, it was 
Thomas's job to distribute water to the inmates. 
Instead he sold it. 

In his own test imony 'Thomas admitted that he 
was attacked by six to eight people and that he 
wasn't certain who actual ly stabbed him. IFA 
member Charles (Mumina) Beasley testified that 
he was involved in the attack on Thomas and stated 
that Gamba was negotiating with the warden at the 
time the assault occurred. 

Warden Harding admitted that he was speaking 
with Gamba around the time Thomas was stabbed but 
ipsisted there was no way to be certain about the 
exact time. Several other inmates also testified 
that Gamba was not on the scene when Thomas was 
stabbed. 

After three hours of deliberations, the jury 
returned to the court room and announced that it 
could not reach a verdict. Trial Judge Douglas 
Webb would not accept this decision, however, and 
ordered the jury to continue del iberat ions. When 
it returned a second time, the jury of six whites 
and six blacks returned a guilty verdict. 

In early December, Gamba faces a fourth trial 
connected with the Atmore rebellion, this time on 
charges that he stole the wallet of a guard. Ala- 
bama Assistant Attorney General John Yung publicly 
stated that he is trying Gamba for "as many things 
as I can try him on," which the Atmore-Holman De- 
fense Committee views as a "vindictive effort to 
keep him and other prisoners who stand up for their 
rights and humanity in cages." 

"When the state foiiind 'me guilty," Gamba told 
the court before the sentence was announced, "they 
were no only warning me but anyone who stands up 
for their bel iefs. I am not guilty. Chagina Dob- 
bins was not |uiltv. Brother Frank [an Atmore- 
Holman defer »nt. ecently found dead in his cell] 
was not guil ;v. George Jackson was not gui 1 ty. 

There will b a lot more Gambaicthrough this court 
room." 


(For more information or to help pay the 
cost of the defense, write to the Atmore-Holman 
Brothers Defense Committee, 802 6th St.,' North, 
Birmingham, Alabama, 35204. Or phone Karandi 
Burnett at (205) 933-1261.) 
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(Thanks to Steven Whitman in Birmingham for much 
of this information.) 

* * * * * * it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it it 

PLEASE PAY Y0URLURS BILLS FOR NOVEMBER, AND ALL 
YOUR BACK BILLS. WE NEED THE MONEY BADLY. 
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"HOW TO COLLECT UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFTTS": 

AN LNS BOOK REVIEW 

"This book attempts to (explain) how to ap- 
ply for benefits, how to keep from being disquali- 
fied or penalized from receiving benefits, haw to 
appeal if yoivr claim is denied. . . how to receive 
all of the benefits to which you are entitled." 

from "How to Collect Unemploy- 
ment Benefits," by Ray 
Avrutis, published by 
Schocken Books, 1975. $1.25 

"How to Collect Unemployment Benefits " is 
a handy 111-page guide that anybody going on unem- 
ployment should read before applying for benefits. 

It not only explains the necessary ins and outs and 
what to expect, but provides a strategy to collect 
the maximum amount of Unemployment Insurance (Ul) 
benefits you're entitled to after working the mini- 
mum amount of time. 

The book doesn't tell you how to "beat the 
system" -- it merely tells you how you can cope 
with one aspect of it. In short, it can tell you 
how to get something that is legally yours by pro- 
viding information most unemployment offices won't 
g i ve you .• . 

Many people who qualify for U I benefits don't 
bother to collect because of the hassle invoked, 
the feeling that they don't qualify, or the belief 
that it "isn't worth it." Often, these are mis- 
taken bel iefs. 

In most instances, "processing a Ul claim is 
a routine matter," Avrutis cwrites. 

People are prevented from collecting bene- 
fits by the false belief that a person must work 
six consecutive months to qualify. While the laws 
vary from state fo state, most states only require 
that a worker earn $300-$800 during the last 52 
weeks, and work at least part time during two out 
of the previous four quarters. 

The trickiest aspect of the Ul program can 
be establishing the reason for leaving your last 
job. The book devotes a section to this, and if 
you want to quit your job and collect, it may help 
you to read this before you do. 

People qual ify for unemployment if they were 
laid off or left the job for "good cause." Being 
fired is not in itself reason for Ul disqualifica- 
tion the burden of proof is on the employer 
that you were fired for "misconduct." 

Being fired for "inefficiency" or "incompet- 
ence" ace not grounds for denial of benefits. You 
can quit a job and still qualify for benefits if 
you were asked to do a job different from the one 
you were originally hired to do, or if your employ- 
er has cut down on the number of hours you can 
work. 

In addition, in 34 states you can quit a job 
without good cause, find another job even for just 
one or two days, from which you g&t laid off, and 
still qualify to collect on your old job. Many 
states even allow you to take a vacation while on 
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unemployment -- making it possible to travel 
around the country and even to Canada while you 
look for a job. 

Avrutis, who says he wrote his book while 
collecting Ul benefits, has a number of sugges- 
tions to make: 

* Don't phone the Ul office for Information. 

The lines are usually jammed and misinformation 
is routinely handed out over the telephone. 

* Don*t quit if you are denied benefits the 
first time around. Most people who have a good 
case can win retroactive benefits on an appeal. 

* If you're laid off temporarily or don't 
think you need the money, apply anyway. You 
can't collect for weeks you don't register. You'll 
be passing this money up. 

* Have your story together before your in- 
terview with the Ul "factfinder." This is the 
"most dangerous part" of the process and usually 
takes place during the; end of your first or second 
visit to the Ul office; 

* Take a good book to read — the wait during 
the first two visits may be as long as four or 
five hours. 

* If possible line up your "strategy" before 
you quit your job. There are a number of questions 
that are good to ask your local Ul offices before 
you leave your job. Avrutis provides a list of 
questions you may want answered in order to dev- 
elop a strategy for collecting maximum benefits. 

What the Book Doesn't Tell You 

Being completely legitimate, the book does 
not discuss a number of useful pointers known by 
savvy Ul collectors. The book itself warns, "Don't 
lie, it can get you jn big trouble." In New York 
State, lying to Ul claims-takers carries a $500 
fine. 

Most unemployment offices require you to list 
places where you have sought work during the weeks 
you claim benefits. Because most Ul offices are 
not equipped to do check-ups, many people simply 
write down places they lookuup in the Yellow Pages. 

To keep it legitimate however, it is possible to call 
a few placed on the telephone and write down the 
places 1 that say they have no job openings. 

Some people have successfully collected benefits 
while working. They say to make sure it is a job 
that doesn't pay social security or unemployment 
benefits. They also advise not mailing letters to 
the unemployment office using the postage meter where 
you work — this alerts the Ul office that you prob- 
ably have a job and the meter number can be easily 
traced back to your place of work. 

Lastly, the Ul program can provide working people 
with a device usually reserved for the upper classes -- 
a tax shelter. This ^s. legal, as Ul income is non- 
taxable. It is possible for someone who is making a 
fair income to quit the job in the middle of the year, 
collect unemployment for the rest of the year, and 
not pay taxes . This takes some calculating to determine 
the best time to leave a job and when to collect, 
but it is often we 1 1 woitth it a si t can save hundreds 
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of dollars. Again, this is legal, but not well publi- 
cized. 

The book, unfortunately, is not of much use to 
people who need unemployment benefits the Worst -- 
the people who have not been employed long enough to 
qualify for Ul benefits. 

— 30 — 


and afterwards. Blyden had planned to call for a 
hearing on "selective prosecution" to show that 
state officials have not been prosecuted for their 
crimes. 

Big Black and Champen, along with 17 other men, 
stilt face indictment #5 which carries 34 life 
sentences for each defendant. 
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[The last Attica story was in #738.) 

CHARGES AGAINST SEVEN ATTICA DEFENDANTS DISMISSED 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Charges were dropped against 
seven Attica defendants during the week of November 
10 in Buffalo, New York. The dismissals are the 
latest set back to the prosecution which is under 
pressure from mounting demands for amnesty for all 
the defendants, and from the Meyer Report. 

The Heport, recently released to New York Governor 
Hugh Carey but not yet to the public, is an investiga- 
tion into prosecution cover-ups of the state's role 
during and after the rebellion. 


Former Attica defendant Herbie Scot Deane (Aki 1 ) 
called the recent dismissal a "victory for the 
defense," but explained that Judge Bal 1 should have 
dropped the charges five months ago, immediately 
following Shango's acquittal. 

"It's a tremendous blow to the prosecution," 
another Attica supporter asserted, "This was one 
of the state's major cases and they're on their last 
legs. But they still have a lot of other indictments 
on a lot of other people — rso it's not over yet. 

It's still a very dangerous situation and it will 
be until we get amnesty for all the Attica brothers." 

-30- 
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Charges against the seven stem from the 1971 
rebellion which left forty-three people dead and over 
one hundred injured after the pqlice ehded the up- 
rising in a brutal assault on the prison. 

Four defendants listed in indictment #8 had their 
charges dropped on November 10. They were charged 
with second degree kidnapping, unlawful imprisonment, 
and coerciion, for allegedly taking nine hostages in 
the prison metal shop on the first day of the uprising 
September 9, 1971- 

State Supreme Court Judge Carmen Ball dropped 
these charges against the four in the course of pre- 
trial motions before the trial' even began. He did so 
at the request of the New York State Attorney General ' 
office on the basis that the state would not be able 
to present witnesses to support its case. The wit- 
nessess, they said, were making statements that did 
not correspond to the testimony they gave to the 
grand jury several years ago. 

The four defendants are Alfonso ( Rah iem) Ross, 
William (Toriano) Ortiz, Raymond (Fish) Sumpter, and 
Ronald Lyons. Rahiem and Toriano are still listed on 
other indictments while the other two are free of all 
charges. 

Three Leaders Cleared of Kidnapping and Murder 

As a result of two more indictments dropped dur- 
ing the second week in November, Frank (Big Black) 
Smith, Roger Champen, and Herbert X. Blyden were freed 
of kidnapping and felony murder charges in connection 
with the deaths of two prisoners, Kenneth Hess and 
Barry Schwartz, during the rebellion. 

Judge Ball dropped the charges before the trial 
began, on November 13, on the basis that another 
defendant, Bernard (Shang6) Stroble, was acquitted 
on these samb charges in late June of this year. 


55 HAITIAN REFUGEES ARRESTED FOLLOWING SEA: ORDEAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) --F1 fty-f i ve Haitian refugees 
were arrested by Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice authori ties after a 33~day ordeal at sea, add- 
ing to the group of 1,300 Haitian refugees in the 
U.S. awaiting deportation and exclusion hearings. 

The group of 55 Haitian refugees, who fled the 
> repressive Duval ier regime on October 5 aboard a 
35~foo<fc sailboat, were rescued off the Florida 
coast on November 6, just as their boat was at the 
point of sinking. Several members of the original 
group that fled Haiti died on the sea voyage, and 
s survifors said that they were eating raw fish and 
drinking sea water.- ifter their provisions ran out. 

Upon arriving in the United States, immigration 
authorities immediately charged the group with 
"in 1 1 ega 1 entry," imprisoning the 42 men in the Dade 
County Stockade. Ten women and several children 
were released but still face charges. 

A spokesperson for the American Committee for 
the Protection of the Foreign Born said the treat- 
ment of refugees from the Duvalier regime is "in 
sharp contrast to the welcome given 700,000 Cubans 
and 150,000 Vietnamese." 

Many of the refugeess have expressed fears of 
death at the hands of Haitian President Duval ier's 
secret police, the Tonton-Macoutes , if they are 
deported. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

FREEDOM FROM INFORMATION ACT? 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Does the Freedom of Information 
Act mean that the Government will release more infor- 
mation to the publ ic? Some government agencies don't 
see it that way. 


Shango's trial was the first of several kid- 
napping and murder cases against prisoners active 
the leadership of the rebellion, and his acquittal 
was an important victory for the Attica defense. 

In the most recent case, the three pol itical ly 
active defendants were expected to try to expose the 
state's cover-up of the brutalities of state officials 


The U.S. Public Health Service, for instance, 
defines a "Freedom of Information Officer" as "an 
officer who has been delegated authority under the 
provisions of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare Freedom of Information regulation to 
deny access to Department records." 


and law enforcem ent of f I cAns dur ina the rebel 1 ion 
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CONFIDENTIAL CHILEAN MEMO REVEALS JUNTA FEARS 
INCREASING ISOLATION 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A confidential internal memo- 
randum written by the Chilean Foreign Ministry in 
December, 1974 and recently leaked by Chilean resis- 
tance sources, indicates that the military junta is 
very concerned about its image abroad as a violator 
of human rights. The memo, entitled "Foreign Mini- 
stry Document #52" candidly admits "our internation- 
al situation (has) reached its worst moment under 
the present Government and one of the most critical 
of this century." 

The document is an interesting indication of 
the international pressure Chile faces, particularly 
from the campaign to free Chilean political prison- 
ers. 

The document repeatedly expressed fears that 
the Chilean junta was faced with a situation similar 
to the one that overthrew the Greek junta in July, 

1-9 74> The memo said that the Greek junta faced a 
campaign "led by communism" which in iso- 

lating their country from the "European community." 
This isolation, the document said, allowed the Greek 
junta to be easily overthrown by a "localized con- 
flict":Cyprus. 

To reverse the current situation in Chile the 


The junta expressed fears that "the voting 
trend in the international organizations leaves 
us gravely exposed to our delegations’ credentials 
ih the U.N. General Assembly ... as was done with 
South Africa," and that "the ’ Allendista' movement 
(might) be accepted as an observer as was the case 
with the Palestinian Liberation Movement." 

The memo ended by saying "it would be a dan- 
gerous error to try to 'accomodate' domestic poli- 
cy to the needs of foreign policy, in a situation 
skillfully manipulated by Marxism and its fellow 
travellers," but that the junta should also "take 
into account how it (domestic policy) is presented 
abroad and the influence it has on our international 
image." _ 3Q _ 

********^**************^*i ( ick*******i e *i, i ( i e i t i ,i ( i ( a * ***** 

CONTINUATION FROM PAGE 2, on ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

it a 107. investment tax cut because then people 
would know what they're talking about. But this 
proposal says companies can take 107. off the taxes 
they would have to pay on purchases of new equip- 
ment — a very important proposal. And there are 
other things of this sort, like depreciation allow- 
ances. Already they've been taking less taxes from 
^o^po^^tions — — which means more taxes from us." 


document recommended "adopting emergency measures in 
the field of foreign relations." While advocating 
continued "Ruthless suppression of Marxism inside 
Chile," the document said the junta should "develop 
a work style and 'presence' in those (international) 
forums which would allow us, when attacked, to invoke 
the principle of non- in ter Kent ion." 

The memorandum identified four types of coun- 
tries with varying attitudes towards Chile. The 
first, "friendly countries," included right wing 
Latin American countries, "the United States and 
Spain on the Western front; Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Japan and South Korea in Asia; Israel for 
sure, as well as South Africa, where we should take 
care not to publicly express our ties with the lat- 
ter." 

"Adversaries who could be won over" were "the 
overwhelming majority of Western countries influ- 
enced in part by the campaign portraying our coun- 
try as violating all human rights." 

In a more garbled section, the junta placed 
the rest of the world's nations into two categories. 
"Sworn adversaries," according to the junta's defi- 
nition, , "all countries controlled by Soviet commu- 
nism, which would include all of Eastern Europe, 
Algeria, the Congo (Brazzaville), Mexico and Sweden." 

"Indifferent or neutral countries," which, ac- 
cording to the memo, could also be "won over," were 
almost all the nations of Black Africa, some Asians 
and a good number of Arabs (and) on another front, 
Chiha and Romania." 

In a sweeping racist statement in this last 
category, the Chilean Foreign Ministry recommended 
making friendly diplomatic manuevers to African 


Ford has also proposed the first larger- than- 
inf lation increase in military spending since the 
height of the Vietnam war. But the actual military 
purchases may not rise if the vote in the House for 
only" $90 billion is upheld in the Senate. 

The Democratic congress will probably resist 
some of Ford's social service cuts too. But some 
sdlasiieGsd °f essential services will undoubtedly go 
through, and Ford's tough talk about the next bud- 
get means that more of the same sort of pressure 
can be expected in the future. 

Wi-th a possible collapse of New York City, con- 
tinued high unemployment, and a generally shaky 
economic situation despite the latest "recovery" 
news, Ford is banking on fear and intimidation to 
put through his 'painful but necessary' plans. 

"The economy is very precarious," summed up 
Bill Tabb. "They (corporations) are now optimistic, 
as though they're trying to talk themselves into it. 
But none of the experts have said anything about > 
people. We have the worst of everything — high 
unemployment, inflation. The recovery isn't really 
for us." 

-30- 

DON'T EMBARRASS THE BUREAU 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Testifying before a House 
Judiciary subcommittee, James B. Adams, Deputy 
Associate FBI Director, denied that the FBI had 
destroyed potential evidence in the Lee Harvey 
Oswald case because of any such rule as "don't 
embarrass the bureau." 


nations where an advanced consciousness of human 
rights does not exist." According to the junta 
memo the document also saw a priority in overtures 
to the "petroleum zone (Saudi Arabia) which could 
aid our action in the decisive Arab world." 
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Intelligence Committee obtained a secret FBI 
manual stating that allegations of misconduct 
against FBI agents must be investigated promptly 
and thoroughly "unless such action would embarrass 
the bureau." -30- 
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TOP RIGHT: Strikers from three International 

Association of Machinists locals join in a 
march through downtown San Diego on October 
29, 1975° They held rallies at both the 
shut-down Solar turbine plant and at the 
San Diego Marine shipyard.: 

SEE PACKET #7^3 and a follow-up story next 
week. 

CREDIT: Lenny Bourin/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Photo of three demonstrators 

in the San Diego machinist march on October 
29, 1975° 

SEE PACKET #7^3 and a story to follow next ' 
week. 

CREDIT: Lenny .sBourin/LNS 


TOP LEFT: Panama graphic. 

CREDIT: Nuez/GRANMA/LNS 

SEE PACKETS #736 and #lbk for the story. 


MIDDLE LEFT: Unemployment 1 Sne in Detroit, 

Michigan. 

SEE PAGE SIX FOR THE STORY. 

CREDIT: LNS Womens Graphics 


BOTTOM: Graphic on prison resistance. 
COULD GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE SEVEN. 
CREDIT: John Cayea/LNS 
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- — CORRECTION OF CAPTION ON ANGOLA PHOTOS ON P-2, The two photos credited 

PHOTOLIB should be credited Mularoni/PHOTOLIB. (That caption page is already printed.) 
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FEATURE RAGE OF GRAPHIC'S FROM ANGOLA 
(SEff 52K8X CW B4GE 1 I’SRES’ 


TOP RIGHT: August 7 , 197 5 , Luanda, Angola* 

A young ''pioniero" trained by the M*P;L.A. 
He carries a "caiangurp," a mall, one-shot 
gun which is locally manufactured* 

CREDIT: FOTOLIB/SS , 
t 1 


TOP LEFT: a map highlighting Angola * 



MIDDLE LEFT : A photo of Doctor Agostinho 
Neto 3 the president of the M.P.L.A. 

CREDIT ; SECHABA-/LNS : , ' 


BOTTOM RIGHT: August 17, 1975 , Luanda , Angola * 

Labor unions demonstrating in support of 
the economic policies of the M.P*L*A, ’ 

CREDIT: FOTOLIBr 



BOTTOM LEFT: A library opened in 
Luanda, Angola by the M.P.L.A, 
December %l 3 1974 , 
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THIS , IS A PAGE OF GRAPHICS ABOtJT THE ECONOMY THAT C l; Gu WJTU T ; 

GAN GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1.— 

TOP RIGHT: Wages and food prices. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: DOLLARS & SENSE/ LNS 

XOP LEFT: Production graphic. 
GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1. 
CREDIT: POUR/ LNS 


SECOND RIGHT : Unemployment cartoon. 

GOES WITH STORIES ON PAGES 1 & 6. - 

CREDIT: UE NEWS/LNS 

MIDDLE LEFT: Economy cartoon. 
GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1. 
CREDIT: Dave Hereth/LNS 


THIRD RIGHT: Businessman wringing worker's neck. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: Nuez/GRANMA/LNS 

BOTTOM LEFT: People surrounded by big 
interests. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: Richie Parsekian/CITY STAR/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Production speed-up. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: Fred Wright/DOLLARS & SENSE/LNS 
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